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A SERMON. 
— 
Proverbs, chap. viii. ver. 15. 


BY ME KINGS REIGN, AND PRINCES DECREE JUSTICE, 
3 


Is this chapter the inſpired Writer per- 


ſonifies Wiſdom, and juſtly gives her the 


precedence above riches and honour. With 
the moſt ſublime conceptions, and in the 


moſt magnificent language, he repreſents 


Wiſdom as a Divine Being, dwelling with 


God, and preſiding with Him at the Cre- 


ation of the world: 


*« Doth not Wiſdom cry, and Underſtanding 
put forth her voice? 
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% was ſet up from everlaſiing, from the 


« beginning, or ever the earth was. 


« Before the mountains were ſettled, be- 


fore the hills were brought forth. 


« While as yet he had not made the earth, 
e nor the fields, nor the higheſt part of the 
* duſt of the world. 


* When he prepared the Heavens, I was 
there : when he ſet a e "__: the face | 


, the depth: 


M˖ben be eftablifſhed the clouds above: 
** when be ſtrengthened the JORGE of the 
6c N 


« When be gave to the ſea his decree, that 
« the waters ſhould not paſs his command- 


«© ment: when he appointed the aun, 
« of the earth: | 


« Then I was by im, as one brought up 


6c with 
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te with him: and I was daily his duight, re- 
« joicing always before bim. 


In the midſt of this ſublime paſſage, 
Wiſdom is deſcribed as the foundation of 


all civil governmeat, and the bake of hu- 
man juriſprudence, 


* BY ME KINGS anten, AND PRINCES 
©* DECREE JUSTICE, 


In another place, the fave W N 
Writer ſays ;—— 


« Mercy and truth preſerve the King, and 
«© be eftabliſpeth the land by judgment.”* 


From theſe, as well as from many other 
paſlages in Holy Writ, we may infer, that 
Government. is of divine origin, and that 
thoſe Princes and States, who rule with 
wiſdom, and duly temper juſtice with mer- 


Proverbs, Xx, 28,=xxix, 4+ 
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—— 
ey, beſt fulfil the intentions of Providence, 
who formed man a ſocial being, and framed 
for the children of Iſrael thoſe laws and 
inſtitutions, which rendered them, as long 
as they were obedient, a powerful, and a 
happy people. God himſelf condeſcended 
to be their King and Law-giver. The De- 
calogue, or Ten Commandments, which 
he pronounced from Mount Sinai, were 
the firſt written Laws ever delivered to 
mankind ; and are founded on thoſe prin- 
ciples of Wiſdom and Goodneſs, which are 

the great characteriſtics of his Providence, 
in the works of the creation. 


; This ſhort and fimple code inculcates the 
N Being and Superintendance of One God, 
e and the folly and wickedneſs of worſhipping 
6 repreſentations of the Deity, and of bowing 
7 down to idols. It commands reverence and 
ſubmiſſion to the Almighty; ſets apart one 
day in the week for public worſhip ; a bene- 
volent inſtitution, which gives reſt to the 

| Labourer, and comfort to the Weary, which 
tends 
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tends to civilize and reform that large and 
moſt uſeful claſs of ſociety, the labouring 
Poor. It enjoins Obedience to Parents; for- 
bids the commiſſion of Murder and Adul- 
tery; confirms the ſecurityof property by the 
prohibition of Theft, condemns falſe ac- 


cuſation and perjury, ſtrikes at the root. 
of injuſtice and oppreſſion, by controuling 


even the defires and inclinations of the 
mind, and recommends, in every ſituation 
of life, Contentment and Reſignation. 


Whence could be derived ſuch a ſimple 
and complete ſyſtem of religious and civil 
duties !A ſyſtem, which the united ta- 
lents and learning of the Heathen world, 
in all its civilized glory of Greece or 
Rome, could not invent: whence, but 
from God Himſelf, the Fountain of all 
Wiſdom, the Author of all Good, and the 
Father of all Mercy. | 


Our bleſſed Saviour, who eame upon 
earth, “ not to deſtroy, but to Fug fil the Law 
« and 


lt 


was commiſſioned to preach, and to ſanc- 


_ confined to a peculiar people. He tempered 


a due proportion of goodneſs and - mercy. 


reſurrection, that bis corruptible fſball put 


6 LD 
| 
and the Prophets,” & adopted this divine 
Code, promulgated by his Almighty Fa- 
ther, and ingrafted on it the precepts of 
that pure and perfe& religion, which he 


tify by his great example. 


The fundamental principles of Morality, 
both in the Law and the Goſpel, were in- 
trinſically the fame; but our Saviour ex- 
tended the knowledge and practice of that 
moral inſtitute, which had hitherto been 


the ſevere juſtice of the Jewiſh Law, with 
He gave ſtability to virtue, by inculcating 


a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, 
and by proving to mankind, from his own 


eon incurruption, and ebis mortal Jo 54 


* on immortality,” + 
Hence we may trace the ſuperiority of 


St. Matt. v. 7. F Corinth. xv. 24. 
Chriſtian 


Chriſtian Nations, in Government and Ju- 
riſprudence, over thoſe whoare unenlighten. 
ed by Revelation. Hence alſo, among Chriſ- 
tian Nations, we may obſerve a ſtriking pre- 
eminence in thoſe, who approach neareſt 
to the primitive excellence of the Goſpel. 


On theſe principles, the ſyſtem of Britiſh 
Juriſprudence is moſt conſpicuous among 
all the Nations of the earth, for Wiſdom, 


Juſtice, and Mercy: and I ſhall, on the. 


preſent occaſion, attempt to point out the 
moſt ſtriking particulars, which conſtitute 
this merited claim of ſuperiority. 


In ſubmitting theſe particulars to the 
conſideration of thoſe who are now preſent, 
it would be highly preſumptuaus to ad- 
dreſs myſelf to that part of this venerable 
Aſſembly, whoſe lives have been paſſed in 
the ſtudy and adminiſtration of the Laws. 
Rather let me appeal to thoſe perſons, who 
follow other occupations, and profeſſions ; 
and who, perhaps, have not directed their 

atten- 
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attention to this part of our-excellent Con. 


It was the peculiar favour and bleſſing 
of Providence, that, (at a period, when the 
world was plunged in Barbariſm, and the 
arts of Civilization were almoſt loſt, when 
this Country enjoyed a brief reſpite from 
hoſtile incurſions, conducted with all the 
ferocious and predatory horrors which 
marked the times,) a Chriſtian and patriot 
Monarch, * fixed the baſis of that Conſti- 
tution, which has ſurvived the ſtorms of 
civil commotion, and braved the fury of 
ſucceſsful invaſion; which by progreſ- 
ſive improvement, is formed into a ſyſtem 
ſo perfect, and ſo truly congenial to the 
condition, habits, and diſpoſitions of 
Engliſhmen, that a fimilar bleſſing is 
ſought for in vain amidſt the records of 
the paſt, or the efforts of the preſent age. 


This Conſtitution unites the wiſdom of 


Alfred. | i 
the 


the moſt complicated, with the facility of 
moſt ſimple forms, and 1s, as nearly as 
the works of frail and feeble man can ap- 
proach perfection, perfect in all its parts. 
All claſſes of ſociety are blended without 
confuſion, and yet diſtinguiſhed without 
oppoſition or ſeparation. There is no 
perſon ſo exalted, who can offend with 
impunity, there is no perſon ſo humble, to 
whom in favour of induſtry, perſeverance, 
or genius, the road to honour and wealth 
is not open. This Conſtitution is ſo well 
adapted to all conditions of life, that every 
man is at once the guardian, the cenſor, 
and the ſurety of his neighbour. 


One of the chief bleſſings derived from 
this Conſtitution, is a ſcheme of Juriſpru- 
dence, as perfect and as pure as human 
judgment could poſſibly deviſe. By this 
the higheſt are ſecured in the enjoyment 
of their wealth and honour, the loweſt are 
protected in their ſafety, and the reward 
of their honeſt induſtry; and both in what 
| is 
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is ſtill more ineſtimable, the jewel of an 
unſullied character. 
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The firſt and moſt excellent feature of 
Engliſh Juriſprudence, is the ſeparation 
of the judicial from the executive and 
| legiſlative functions. Public liberty could 
| not long ſubſiſt, in any ſtate, where thoſe 
1 functions were united. If the judicial Wl 
power was joined with the executive, the : 
union would overbalance the legiſlative 
branch of the Conſtitution; if with the 
legiſlative; life, liberty, and property, 
would be ſubject to the deciſions of arbi- 
trary judges, to be regulated by their own 
opinions, and not by any fundamental 
principles of law. 


In conſequence of this ſeparation of the 
executive, legiſlative, and judicial fanc- 
tions, every man, who claims a right, or 
ſeeks to redreſs an injury, applies, with 
chearfulneſs and confidence, to a public 
and open court; where the moſt abject 
2 | are 


of 
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are not excluded, and where the moſt ex- 
alted, or moſt diſtinguiſhed by Majeſty 
itſelf, find no favour. 


Theſe Courts are under the preſidency 
of Judges, who have, added to the advan- 
tages of a liberal education, an inceſſant, 
ſteady, and long practice in the ſcience of 
the law: Who are gratified with all thoſe 
marks of external reſpect, which are cal. 
culated to inſpire reverence and awe; 
whoſe integrity is ſecured by an honour- 
able competency, and the permanence of 
their official dignity. 


Without tracing minutely the ſteps* 
through which theſe advantages were at- 
| tained, 


Before the Revolution, theſe Magiſtrates were ap- 
pointed by the King, and removable ar pleaſure, hence they 
were dependent on the Crown; the arbitrary meaſures 
purſued by James the Second, were principally carried on, 
under the ſanction of the Law, and enforced by venal, or 
timid Judges, This glaring deficiency in the adminiſtra- 
tion of common Juſtice, was remedied in the reign of our 


great deliverer William the Third. The Commiſſion of 


Judges 


tained, or the calamities with which the 
want of them was attended, it will fill the 
patriot with pleaſure to reflect, that within 
our own times, this great bulwark of Bri. 
tiſh Liberty, received its full completion, 
Our preſent Sovereign at his Acceſſion, 
declared, with a liberality of ſentiment 
which claims our / gratitude, ** that he 
looked upon the independence, and up- 
« rightneſs of the Judges, as eſſential to 
* the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, 
« as one of the beſt ſecurities of the Rights 
% and Liberties of his ſubjects, and as 
* moſt conducive to the honour of the 
« Crown.” 


Judges were no longer dependent on the Royal pleaſure, | 


| but continued during their good behaviour, and they were 


removable only on the addreſs of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment. Still, however, their Commiſſions were vacated on 
the demiſe of the Crown. In the reign of Queen Anne, 
their Commiſſions were prolonged till fix months after the 
demiſe of the Crown. But it was reſerved to our preſent 
Sovereign, to render the Judges ,wholly independent. In 
conſequence of the noble declaration which he made at his 
Acceſſion, their Commiſſions notwithſtanding the demiſe of 
the Crown, were continued daring good W and their 
ſalaries increaſed. | 
From 


_ 
—— 
From that period, the office was ren- 
dered permanent, notwithſtanding even 
the demiſe of the Crown. . The integrity 
of this High Magiſtracy, was ſtill further 
ſecured, by a liberal addition to their ſa- 

laries. x 


It is a true remark, almoſt without an 
exception, that in all countries, where the 


appointment of Judges is temporary, and 


their income inadequate to their ſtation + 


and dignity, the Courts of Juſtice are 
partial, prejudiced, and corrupt. But in 
this favoured Realm, where theſe evils 
are remedied, it may be aſſerted with a full 
confidence, which no one can contradict, 
that not a ſingle Magiſtrate is, I will not 
ſay, guilty, but even ſuſpected of corrup- 


tion, prejudice, or partiality. In what 
country, or among what people, either 


ancient or modern, could ſuch a public 
aſſertion be viewed in any other light, 


than as vain glorious and falſe boaſting. 


But here it is an appeal, addreſſed no leſs 


— 


3 
to the underſtanding than to the heart; 


an appeal dictated by truth, and ſanctioned 
by Rs 


Few 36 are wanting, before an Eng- 
liſh audience, to point out the excellence 
of the Trial by Jury; that great bulwark 
of our Conſtitution and Liberties, which 
other countries have either not adopted, 
or have in vain attempted to imitate. This 
noble diſtinction of Engliſh Juriſprudence 
by which every man is judged by his Peers, 
renders the adminiſtration of juſtice im- 
partial and equal, to the meaneſt, as well 
as to the n . of the realm. 


There is no injury againſt property, tip. 
nity, or character, which is not cognizable 
before this juſt and incorruptible tribunal: 
not a mere court, where a Judge, unac- 
quainted with the parties, an alien to their 
domeſtic habits, prefides, but a Jury, 
fairly ſelected from their equals, and from 
the neighbourhood of their abodes, whoſe 
. deciſions 
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deciſions are balanced in the exact ſcale of 
expected retribution. Thus every man, 
either as a Party, Juror, or Witneſs, is in- 
tereſted in the ſupport, and in a certain 
degree, is a qualified judge, of the merits 
of that ſyſtem under which he lives. 


But if ſuch is the reſpect due, if ſuch 
is the admiration, of that part of the 
law which relates to ſocial regulation, 
with what enthuſiaſtic veneration muſt we 
ſpeak of the criminal code! How ſhall we 
adequately praiſe, how ſhall we ſufficiently 
adore the benignity of that Author of all 
good, who has permitted us alone, among 


all nations, to poſſeſs fo perfect a mod of 
Juſtice? 


The preparatory ſteps, and ſolemn pro- 
ceedings, which are neceſſary before an 
offender can be conſigned to puniſhment, 
are calculated to protect innocence againſt 
the efforts of envy, malice, or wanton 
3 The Magiſtrates and Jurors 

muſt 
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muſt all be ſeverally convinced that the 
culprit is guilty, before the loweſt indivi- 
dual can ſuffer the penalty inflicted for the 
violation of law. Nor can the ſmalleſt 
complaint be juſtly made, that the purpo- 
ſes of juſtice are neglected, or that pro- 
perty and life are not nen with the 
minuteſt attention. | 


Among the excellent eſtabliſhments of 
our Juriſprudence, is the officeof High She- 
riff, who is juſtly entitled the Guardian of 
the County. To him the cuſtody of the Pri- 
ſons is committed, and under his direction, 
the ſentence of the laws is carried into ex- 
ecution. By his oath he is bound todoright, 
as well to the poor as to the rich; and to 
do no wrong for gift, reward, or promiſe, 
favour, or hatred. From the mode of his 
appointment, he is uſually a perſon reſpec- 
table from character, independent from 
fortune, and attached to the Conſtitution. 
By his fituation and habits of life, he 1s 


naturally a friend to humanity; and with 
a libe- 


a liberality unknown in other countries, 
he undertakes this reſponſible truſt, and 
expenſive office, without preſent emolu- 
ment, or the hope of future reward. 


The important and beneficial office of 
Juſtice of the Peace, is filled by gentle» 


men of character, property, and abilities 


who act from pure, liberal, and diſin- 
tereſted motives. They enjoy no ſalary, 
have no emoluments; they dedicate their 
time and labour to preſerve the peace, ta 
bear and determine certain offences, to 
compaſe diſſentions, to ſuppreſs riots, and 
to commit perſons accuſed of breaking the 
laws, 


To the poor, the benefit of this inſti- 
- tution is incalculably great. The Juſtices 
are advacates for the needy, and him that 
* bas uo helper.” They ſtand between 
them and the Parachial Officer; they re- 
ceive appeals, attend to complaints, relieve 


oppreſſions, and ſoften the ſeverity of the 
| 2 laws, 
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laws, framed to prevent the portion of the 
needy from becoming the prey of the idle 
and * 


Many who now hear me, will, I truſt, 
acknowledge the truth of theſe obſerva- 
tions; will recollect, with gratitude, that 
in times of ſcarcity and diſtreſs, in times 
of tumult and confuſion, the moſt in- 
eſtimable advantage has been derived from 
their efforts and interference; and will 
bleſs an inſtitution which confers ſuch 
benefits on the Community, without en- 
tailing the ſmalleſt burthen on the ſub- 
Ject. 


But ſuch men, however amiable in pri- 
vate life, however exalted by learning, 
fituation, or manners, are fallible mortals; ' 
and therefore no individual can be put to 
that bar, where his life, liberty, country, 
or character, may be involved in the iſſue, 
until another Tribunal, a Grand Jury, be 
convinced that the proofs of guilt are ſut- 

ficient 


— 
————— 
ficient to warrant a trial. Vet even the 
reſolutions of theſe Jurors, though ſe- 
lected from that claſs of the Community 
which is moſt enlightened, and moſt in- 
dependent, weigh not, in the ſlighteſt 
degree, againſt the accuſed, but on the 
contrary, their acquittal generally operates 
to the total ſuppreſſion of the charge. 


And now, when the concurring opinions 
of the Magiſtrate, and of the Grand Jury, 
have conſigned the culprit to be judged 
by God and his country, heenters the pub- 
lic Court, at full liberty to employ every 
effort which his judgment, or even his 
prejudices, may ſuggeſt. He enjoys the 
full power of challenging a certain num- 
ber of Jurors without aſſigning a reaſon; 
he finds that the Law, in aſſuming the ſo- 
lemnity of Juſtice, has diſmiſſed the frown 
of terror. Every man is, in ſpite of ca- 
lumny, in ſpite even of well founded ſuſ- 
picion, deemed innocent, till he is found 
guilty, No fact againſt him is taken on 

| 1 5 C 2 pre- 


preſumption, but on the beſt ſupported, 
the moſt logical, the moſt concluſive proof. 
No previous ſtain of character, no ab- 
jectneſs of ſituation, no depravity of mo- 
rals, enter into the ſolemn account. The 
Jury feel the intereſt of humanity ſtrongly 
pleading againſt the ſhedding of human 
blood; the Counſel exert every effort which 
knowledge and practice can ſupply, and 
the judge, (admire this inſtance of the 
extreme humanity of the Engliſh Law) 
the judge himſelf, is, in virtue of his 
office, in virtue of his oath, the advocate 
for the priſoner. 


Is our admiration to end here? No. It 
receives its higheſt impulſe from the con- 
templation of that truly benign maxim, 
approaching, as near as human infirmity 


can approach, to divine benevolence: 


* It is better that a hundred guilty 


* ſhould eſcape, than that one innocent 
* man ſhould ſuffer,” 


Can we ſufficiently admire the infuſion 


of 
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of this godlike principle into the Courts 
of Judicature, which thus tempers Juſtice 
with Mercy, and gives hope to deſpon- 
dency itſelf. Whence can ſuch a godlike 
principle be derived, but from the Foun- 
tain of all Mercy, from the Inſtitutes of 
God himſelf, in the Holy Scriptures; an 
emanation of that Divine Being, © #64 
* fruit of whoſe Spirit, is long ſuffering ;”** 
and ** whoſe wiſdom is full of mercy.” + 


This humane principle, which pervades 
the whole ſyſtem of Engliſh Juriſprudence, 
juſtifies that ſeeming imperfection in the 
conſtitution of Juries, unanimity in their 
verdict, For, although it is not reaſonable 
to expect, that twelve men, ſelected by lot, 
ſhould uniformly agree in their opinion 
upon points of law and evidence; which are 
frequently of a dubious nature, yet, as no- 
thing but a full conviction can extort an 
unanimous verdict of guilt, the Juror who 


* Galat, V. 324 + St. James, iii. 17. 
diſſents 


diſſents from any of his brethren, will more 
readily refign his opinion to the fide of 
Mercy, than perſiſt in that of Condem- 
nation.* 


Nor can the caſual miſapplication, or 
unrelenting ſeverity of Law, operate to the 
diſadvantage of the man, whom misfortune 
or miſtake may have rendered unadviſedly 
guilty. The Jury, not bred to the Law, 
not accuſtomed to conſtrue its decrees ſo 
rigidly, as to'omit making a due allowance 
for the failings of human nature, have the 
privilege to recommend Mercy. The Judge, 
experienced in the records of crime, and 
deeply read in the fallibility of the human 
heart, receives and ſanctions by a reſpite 
the favourable recommendation; and the 
King, the truly paternal protector of every 
one, even the meaneſt of his ſubjects, in 
the exertion of his Conſtitutional Prero- 
gative, which is the brighteſt jewel in his 


* Paley's Principles of Moral and Political Philoſophy, c. 8. 
crown, 


crown, diſpenſes Pardon, either-abſolutely 
or conditionally, as hejudges moſt conſiſtent 
with the feelings of humanity, and the gene. 
ral good of the people committed tohis care, 


Where ſhall we look for a parallel to 
this admirable, this bleſſed Conſtitution ? 
Not in the records of ancient times, which 
rather excite wonder, that ſyſtems ſo im- 
perfect ſhould ever have exiſted, than that 
they ſhould have decayed. Not in the de- 
lirious dreams of modern philoſophy, the 
effects of which it is impoſſible to contem- 
plate without horror, or to ſpeak of in a 
language ſuited to this place and this oc- 
caſion. Not in any of theſe is the equal of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution to be found: © It 
* may threefore teach the moſtdiſcontented 
* to acquieſce in the Government of his 
country, to reflect, that the pure, and 
* wiſe, and equal adminiſtration of the 
* Laws, forms the firſt end and bleſſing of 
*« ſocial union; and that this bleſſing is en- 
«« joyed by him in a perfection, which he 
«RN will 
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* will ſeek in vain, in any other nation of 
« the world.. | 


To preſerve a bleſſing, ſo ineſtimable, let 
us, in the firſt place, lift up our hearts in 
humble, yet ardent thanks to that Almighty 
Father, who permitted his only Son to give, 
in his own Perſon, that Rule of Right, the 
baſis and teſt of every wiſe ſyſtem ;—that 
Rule of Right, which ancient learning 
could not rival, which modern philoſophy 
would improve in vain—** Love thy neigh+ 
*« bour as thyſelf, and do unto all men as thoy 
* wouldeſt they ſhould do unto thee,” + 


Purſuing this train of reflection, ye who 
preſent yourſelves in a Court of Juſtice, 
and laying your hand on the ſacred volume 
of the Goſpel, prepare to utter the ſolemn 
adjuration, So help me God!” let me 
admoniſh, let me implore you to examine 
well the ſtate of your hearts, to diſmiſs 


* Paley, c. viii. + St, Luke, x. 37.— vi. 31. 
1 every 
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every corroſive paſſion, every latent preju- 
dice, every concealed partiality, which may 
prevent the correct performance of your 
duty, either as Jurors, or Witneſſes, Re- 
flect on the wrong you will commit, both 
in the act, and the example; reflect on the 
retaliation to which you may be expoſed; 
reflect on the importance of God's protec- 
tion, which you wantonly renounce; reflect 
on the dreadful viſitations of his Juſtice, 
which you wickedly imprecate, when you 
deviate, on this ſolemn occaſion, in the 
ſlighteſt degree, from the paths of truth. 


Let us alſo reflect, and enjoy the reflec- 
tion with gratitude and hope, that as from 
a Chriſtian and Patriot King, we derived 
all the bleſſings of an ineſtimable Conſtitu- 
tion, ſo in theſe perilous times, to a Chriſ- 
tian and Patriot King is the preſervation 
of them entruſted. It will be no ſmall 
demonſtration of our ſenſe of the goodneſs 
of Providence, that by an unblemiſhed, 
ürm, and reſolute Loyalty to our pious 
Sovereign, we teſtify our gratitude. | 


Where- 


Wherefore, in the name of God, and of 
Jeſus Chriſt, his Son, our bleſſed Saviour, 
as the moſt effectual means to fruſtrate the 
hopes of all enemies of our Church and 
State, and to afford the moſt ſolid anſwer to 
all their little objections, let us all unani- 
mouſly perſevere, in our ſeveral ſtations, to 
pray for, and obey; to ſtrengthen and de- 
fend, the moſt moderate, the wiſeſt, the 
moſt pious frame of religion, that ever 
Chriſtians enjoyed fince the primitive age; 
the beſt, the freeſt, the moſt happy Con- 
ſtitution, and the pureſt and moſt humane 
ſyſtem of Judicature, that ever was poſ- 
ſeſſed by mankind. May we all agree in 
this undeniable truth, that thoſe who would 
ſubvert the State, are mortal enemies to 
Religion; and that thoſe who would de- 
ſtroy Religion, are equally enemies to the 
State.“ 


In oppoſition, then, to thoſe who are 


See Sprat's Sermons, p. 239. 


leagued 
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leagued with the ** power of darkneſs,* and 
« with the ſpirit that now worketh in the 
e children of diſobedience,4+ to overthrow 
the Altar and the Throne, let us put on 
« the armour of hight, and the brea/t-plate 
« of faith, in ſupport of that Altar, againſt 
which our bleſſed Redeemer has declared, 
that ** the gates of hell ſhall not prevail, and 
in defence of that Throne, which God has 
founded in Mercy and Wiſdom, 


* BY WHOM KINGS REIGN, AND PRIN- 
© CES DECREE JUSTICE.” | 


* Epheſ. ii. 2. + St. Luke, xxii. 53. 
t Rom. xii. 12. F Thbeſſ. v. 8. 
St. Matt, xvi. 18. 
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